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throughout its entire length. It was girdled by a broad sash fringed
at the ends, and had short, close sleeves with deep, turned-back cuffs,
from which peeped the lace ruffles of the shirt sleeves. It was a fashion
which had been imported from Persia. The costume was completed by
a long waistcoat, hidden from view except when the coat was allowed
to remain partly unbuttoned, and full breeches that fitted closely at the
knees.
Charles II is said to have adopted this style of dress in the interests
of economy and thrift.
GARMENTS   MODIFIED   BY   THE   FRENCH
The new fashion was accepted with avidity but soon underwent
modification, and once again the lines of English costume were being
based on those of the French, so that the new garments lost much of
their peculiarly English character. The coat was worn longer, the
sleeves became fuller, while those of the waistcoat remained tight.
There was a tendency for the waist to become more pronounced,
allowing a greater fullness to be lent to the skirt, which was given fan-
shape pleats to carry the greater expanse.
The breeches became a tighter-fitting garment, the " petticoat" style
being out of harmony with the fullness of the skirt of die coat. They
still fastened below the knee, and for a time the garter, with its trimming
of ribbon and lace, was retained. A later fashion decreed its departure,
the stocking then being extended to cover the knee and extremity of the
breeches. The outdoor cloak was no longer thrown over the shoulder
in the Cavalier fashion, but hung from the band which was tied round
the neck.
BATTLE   OF   THE   WIGS
Although Charles II had adopted the French custom of wearing a
periwig, his example was not generally favoured, nor did the male
fashion of hairdressing display any distinctive style. It was left to the
i8th century to provide full play for the periwig. There was never any
attempt to foist it off as a natural head of hair; on the contrary, it was
always worn unashamedly as a distinct and separate article of dress;
and if, in fact, there was cause for shame, it was in not being possessed of
this style of head-dress and being so undignified as to expose the natural
growth of hair to view.
In the reign of Louis XIV of France (1638-1715) the full-flowing wig
was the vogue, but this type soon gave way to the three-part wig,
consisting of two side pieces called cadenettes and a middle section
which formed a queue, or pigtail, at the back.
The full wig was gradually ousted by the tie-wig, or Ramillies wig,
of which the peculiar characteristic was a plaited tail, tied at top and
bottom with ribbon bows, the upper bow being the larger of the two.
For appearing at court in one of these wigs, Lord Bolingbrokc
received a scathing rebuke from Queen Anne (1702-1714), who remarked